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pig-iron, and only 10 per cent, of the coal. This obviously
brought about a most irrational use of the already inadequate
transport system.

The Expansion of Industry since 1917
Coal. To-day Donetz coal and coke supply many new
centres of metallurgy and heavy industry in South European
Russia, while the by-products of the coke industry are used
by the Ukrainian chemical works.
In the past, 10 to 15 per cent, of the coal from the Don
basin was transported for distances as great as 900 miles,
and absorbed in the process about 40 per cent, of the capacity
of the railway system. It was used in the Urals, while local
coal and the Kuznetsk deposits remained neglected. It was
carried to the Asiatic republics, when the Karaganda coalfield
could have supplied the need. Locomotives hauling coal to
Turkestan actually consumed 20 per cent, of their load on
the journey.
The exploitation of new coalfields (Fig. 23) has not only
increased the total output but, by enabling local resources to
be more widely employed, reduces the amount of transport
required.        *
In European Russia the highest quality coal comes from
the Don basin. (It gives 7000 calories per kilogram of coal.)
But in districts far away from the mines transport costs may
offset this factor to a considerable degree. In the case of
other coal deposits of lower quality (e.g., Moscow coal, giving
3500 calories per kilogram) and with a high ash-content,
transport would definitely be uneconomical. But it is now
used locally, particularly since it yields valuable by-products
for the chemical industry, while electric power-stations which
have been built close to such coalfields are connected to the
regional 'grid* transmission system and thus overcome the
economic difficulty of carrying low-grade fuel for any con-
siderable distance.
The industrial district of Leningrad saves annually some
4t to 5 million tons of coal which previously came from the